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PREFACE 



This booklet is a result of two three-day Role 
Training and Peer Interaction Academies "which were 
^Ijeld'^ in 1978 and funded by a 
the U.S. Office of Education 

Program. The format for bot _ , 

ed to ^ocus upon peer trainiii^, a method which has 
proven to be a useful teachi;ig and information 
shai:*Lng, approach. The sessions provided the 
opportunity for members of eleven identified role 
groups to work together with 
in-depth:.' 



training grant from 

Community Education 
1 Academies was design- 



p^ers to examine 



a) the relationship between their specific 
role grdoip and community, education , and 

* 

b) the. ways in which they cou:i.d stimulate - 
tlieir peers td improve role performance 

■ and ef f ejctiveness . 

Matejrial development phases were interwoven with 
both structured and unstructured prQijlem-solving 
acitivities. The follow-up activiti^es and publica- 
tions of %he Role Guide Series were made possible 
from grants by the Charles Stewart, Mott Foundation. 

Through a. sharing of informafcion ^ "all partici^ 
pants gained knowledge. The information shared 
in this booklet is intended for use both by ' 
experienced individuals and those just entering 
the field.' The booklet can help the experienced 
individual to become more aw.are of additional 
aspects of the role and of directions being taken 
by others. It can assist the novice in gaining an 
overview of the role as seen by those who have 
worked i.n this capacity. The information also 
can be ..used as a means for guiding others in. the 
community to gain a better understanding of ±he 
role and its relationship to community edu6ati|>n. 
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AS PRINCIPALS, WE BELIEVE 



We believe that communi'ty education must be a 
process designed to jneet human needs. 

We belieye that coiranunity education programs should 
not be limited -ITO the school settinj|, specif- 
ically, but should be expanded to community 
locations • 

We believe that principals should be involved in 
all steps of the planning process and have in- 
pii*: into the hiring of school level community 
education coordinators ^and staff. 

We believe that community education must address • 
,the "real" needs of people as they exist, with 
a written set of plans and policies- developed 
' to ensure that the needs of all community mem- 
bers are Addressed. 
* *• . • 

We believe that community education programs should 
be developed* on the basis of a set of specific 
community needs identified by a needs assess- ^ 
ment. . . ^ 

We believe tha\: agencies must be able to work co- 
^ operatively to provide services to meet human 
needs. 

We believe that 'community education must provide ^ 

evidence through , hard data tha.t school/communxty 
services have impacted the total culture. 

We believe that people must know that the educa- 
tional institution belongs to them. 



int;roduction^ 



In an era characterized by a clamor for educa- 
tional institutions to be accountable for providing 
programs and,^ experiences relevant to present needs, 
most principals agree that the primary mission af 
the public school is the delivery of the traditional 
K-12 programs. The often heard phrases of "cut out 
the frills" and "back to the basics" s^em to prQve 
that many people ag-ree with the principals. A 
principal generally will seek to expand a school's 
pjtogram only ±f he/she ^irst believes that the ex- 
pansion will benefit the K-12 program aad then be- 
lieves that he/she is able to convince the majority 
of t^e people affected by the expansion that it is ■ 
beneficial to the pubMc school. 

For this reason, the role of the principal, both 
as a supporter and as an educational leader, becomes 
IF major factor in achieving suqcessful development 
4nd growth in community education. - ^ - ■ 

> . - 

Most principals view community education as a 
"common sense" idea, and one thai: is compatible 
with the history and substance of democratic com- 
munity life. ^As a conqept, it . restates .wl\^at ' was ' 
once taken for granted Chat a human problem is _ ^ 
solved most effectively through grass roots partici- 
pation in the problem-solving process* Thus, in ' 
order for a principal to support community educa- 
tion, he/she must believe that community partici- 
pation and involvement are beneficial to* the regular 
educational program. When a princfp^al "opens the 
door," he/she opens the door not only ^to a -building 
whi9h provides services, but to school-community 
participation in ^ wide variej:y of problem-solving 
and cjec is ion-making activities. 

Based on. thrir-s-^^l^Tajnpti the participants 
the Principals 'Role Group used . the - following 
definition of communils^ educa^:ion in their exami- 
nation of the principal's role in the process: 



Community education encourages the develop- 
ment o5 a comprehensive apd coordinated 
delivery system of interagency services 
for' air people in a community and provides 
ari opportunitiy for all peopled ii>~a com- 
munity to work together to achieve com- 
munity and self improvement, ^ \ 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



A principal has three major areas .of responsi- 
bility in the administration of a school*, whether 
it is a community school or- traditional^ school. ^ 
These areas are instructional leadership, admij^is- 
tration and human relations. 

. As an instructional leader, a principal's * 
responsibiilities include: involvement of the com- . 
munity with school programs and vice versa, school 
programs ^ith the community; staff development^ 
(inservice) ; and curr^^culum development which is 
closfely linked with community involvement responsi- ^ 
bilities.i 

' ! • « 

r Adinixiistrati.ve responsibi-lities relate to the 
scheduliiig of instructional -and cpnununity rfelated 
programs, management of fiscal resources, completion 
of reports and school recoi:ds, and assessment of 
the ichool staff and -programs. 

. The third major area* of responsibility, develop- 
ment of positive human re-lations between the school 
and the community , .was stressed by participating 
principals. Positive relationships; and the com- 
, munity support generated through them are major \ 
determinants of securing meaningful citizen involve- 
ment yithin the school and community. The princi- 
pal's" responsibility in thi^' area is seen as that 
of- a "promoter" ^of community education and a 
mobilizer !of people. He/she alsp functions as a 
liaison "between the various community groups and 
agencies. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND HV^PLEMENTATION 
OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



, * If the principal is to undertake a primary role 
in the initiation of community educatfion, it is 
essential that he/she become well Inforjned and ^ 
* knowledgeable in both the theoretical • and practical 
aspects of coiranunity education. Information can be 
/ gained from a variety of sources .and resourced and 
^ from visits to other commu]||.ty education projects*. 

Correspondence with other principals and -pth^er 
qoirapunity education personnel .,irtvolved in projects 
or situations similar to the principal's can prbvide 
answers to specific questions. Additional suggested 
strategies for gathering information and gaining 
experrence include attending community education 
training functions, such as seminars, workshops, ; 
conferences," and Inservice activities.. Assistance, . 
—information, and materials also are available from 
centers for. community education located in univer- 
si%es, colleges, and state departments , of .education. 

When a principal believes that he/she has an 
-adequate knowledge base, the prj_ncipal c.an begin ^ 
•developing an awareness in * memh/ers of the coiTun\inity 
of the possible. benefit^ which 'community education 
might bring to their school and coifBmunity . Spe^Hing 
formally; and informally to civic groups, agency 
representatives , and concerned community groups 
■'often begins the awareness process. Once involved, 
*€he principal must maintain visibility in the ccpm- 
munity as well as in the school and must be available 
' to answer .questions , address concerns, and explain 
in^ detail aspe*cts of the progr^. 

Whei\ community" members have an understanding of 
comifn;nity education and have an interest in explaring 
its potential for their community, the next area of 
responsibility for the principar in^^^^^^ 
venirjg of an advisory . group or task force. ^This 
group should be representative of the total community 
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and Should be convened fpr the purposes of: 
1. determining coimnunity needs. 



r 

2, establishirig prbqess for ^continuous 
' assessment of* needs, and x < 

3. ' identifying^and obtaining resources 

to fulfill needs. 



Th^ principal* should continue to. react to and 
to provide information to the 'task fotce through-^ 
out thelplanning, development and implementation 
.phases . v ' ^ ^ 

Onc4 coihmunity education has b^en implemented 
and"is ah on-going process^ in the community , the 
princi^p&l^ assumes ec support, role. The principal 
'functions as\ a resource and ^support facilitator ^ ^ 
not as' a 'professionally trained community education 
coordinator. This 'suppprt role is one th^t the 
'^principal also- should assume when community educa- , 
.tion is /initiated oxTtside the school and the school" 
system is asked to serve in the role of one of 
severely "partfier" agencies in a community-based, 
model. . ' . . 

A majority' of support time' should be 3pent on 
activities related to communication and ptiblit re- ^ 
latibns/ By encouraging. citizen dnvqlvement, ^serving 
as a facilitator with agency representatives, and 
sharing information with other principal^ both 
"wo cd-of -mouth" and written, the principal can be , 
"an extremely effective advocate for community educa- 
tion. * . ... . " .V 
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BENEFITS AND PROBLEM^ 

0 

Realistically, before a principal actively sup- 
ports coiranuhity education, consideration must be 
given to how he/she assesses the peirsonal benefits 
and problems that will be derived from its adoption 
and implementation. Most of the participanf;s of the 
• role group believed that. cQmmunity education .can be 
of benefit to the principal, both in facilitation 
of work duties and administrativS^-s;;esponsibildties ^ , 
and in personal/professional, advancement. 

Because the cpmmunity has direct input into the 
programs offetetT^at the st:hot>l , the community usually 
feels an ownership for the programs/ thus resulting 
in incre'ase^d^'^'H^fe^mjrt those Spirograms , 

*This feellAg o£\^wne]iship is reflected • in a 

mbre positive "approa-fch to, programs that did n-ot^ 
prove effective and (in an ^attifeude whrch 'emphasizes 
V. "trying again." A filing of /ownership helps^se-^ 
^cure community- commitTten± to maintaining the physi- 
cal plant and a more positive Wtlook toward^the 
-^schpol, thus resulting in decreased vdnxSalisitt , 

COTfenunity input, volunte^ programs, and' the ^ 
resultant knowledge of the community are. useful to 
the principal in performing d^y-to-day administra-- 
. tive duties and enhpinces his/her ability to function 
well as a principal. Increased community input also 
offers the principa^l more latitude in decisxon 
making and reduces the possibility ^of negative 
r^eactions from the community. 

Volunteers provide "more, hands"^ for administra-^ 
txve duties. They, also serve as a constant sd^rce 
of information regarding the feejling^s and desires 
of the community. 



Personal benefits often include increased com- 
munity support and prestige' of .the professional 
role. . Most of the participants ' of tfte role groiap 



«also believed that there was dire^ct' 
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professional befnefit in terms of a greater sense 
of job ^security*' Community sbpport also is' orte of 
the indicators used in . determining salary increases 
and recognition of meirit advancement in some of 
the educationa! systems involved in coinmunity educa- 
tion, i ' ' J, * . 

• " 

Support of community education, however, pre- 
sents the possibility of -problems as well as bene- 
fits. T^wo major problem; areas, were .identified by 
role group participants. The par.ticipants were 
cdricer'ried with communication, specifically th^ as- 
pects of: 

♦ * . '. * * 

. a) Overcoming negative attitudes held by many 

superintendents, school boards ,- principals , 
. ^ ' - - and' teachers con'cerning increased p\iblic 

involvement in the schools 




-b) .Distributing informalfion^ without taxing the 
: .time of the principal or fiscal resoiirces 
of the school . . * * 

c) . Effectively communicating program benefits 
to, the staff in such a way as to override 
negative aspects, (i.e.', re-arranged) clas3- 
room furniture,/ multi-iOfSe of materials, 
and equipment, etc. ) ^ ^ — 

Establishing ^ositiv^ communication among 
^he various agencies that w6uld lead to col- 
laborative, non-duplicat\ve efforts 

A second area of concern centered around the 
difficulty of assembling -fan* adyisory council or 
task force that is truly representative of the com- 
munity. The participants believed that the basic . 
probllem is identification, of a repijesentfftive group 
who^e^ members havei sufficient time to accomplish 
the task, are "sold" on the worth of compiunity 
'education, and -can addtess effectively "turf rights 
problems i ^ 

The possession of good human relations skills 
^was viewed as essential to overcoming problems in 
any area. The parti<:ipants ' agreed that the main 
strategy to' be used by principals for overcoming ^ 
% ^12- 



the problems^ in each area is that of enlisting 
•general public support for co'ininunity education via 
awareness "meetings ; talks to parent- teapher organi- 
zations, civic, and social clubs; conversations with 
concerned individuals ; etc. They 'believed that if 
public support is generated, people,' as well as 
agencies, are mcSre apt to "resi^^gnd in the piiblic 
±nteres^t" (i,e. , become coirgnitted to community 
education, make provisions^'-^r tim^, etc,) Strate- 
gies centex*xng around elimination of the 'turf 
rights" problem include: 'discussing the positive 
benefits of collaborations with partner 'agencies 
and'^the establishment^ of a coQperative/ helping ^ 
atmosphere, ' *^ ^ ^ . 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



Principals are concerned about the Ifuture of ' 
community education and are very outspoken as to 
the directions it myst take for suryiva#> and ex- 
pansion. . ' ' 

Role group. participants believed that principals 
must help people to view community education as a 
total community process for solving community prob- 
lems, not just an extension of the school 'program. 
Building the power base necessary for the survival 
';^nd growth of community education is dependent upon 
^establishing a' collaborative decision-making mode 
'oT'coipmunity involvement. 

Principals agreed that a jointly-based program 
(school- community) is ^the strongest operational 
.structure. , Uftder this arrangement there would be^ 
a wider range of resources from which to draw for 
meeting community and educational needs as well as . 
parity of decision making which' would help eliminate 
duplication of efforts. "Turf rights" problems, 
which would arise, would be les« of a problem with 
all role groups present, to discuss and mediate. 
Principals also notejd that a jointly-based program 
would require more time for decision making because 
all role groups would deliberate decisions. 

Principals believed that a community-based 



community education program is more advantageous ^ • 
than a achoolMSased program because a coihmunity- 
based program may be more ^sensitive to the needs 
o^ the community due. to ,ihl%erent intetestL The 
'communitY-based prdgtam, however, is viewfed as 
having less ability ^jiQ. meet needs Since this type v 
of program would lacM control of the resources. '? 

The desired direction. for the future seems to in- 
clude an overall pl^ for community education that 
■would provide, for the integration of the traditional 
school 'program intp. a comprehensive, service- \ 
oriented process. Schools would become primary 
sitee for the delivery of services with the princi- ' 
pals ass\imingr the.Xole of ponmiuniity instructional ^ 
leaders. Advisory -councils nWouIS become vehicles 
for assessing service Heeds and ' interagency councils 
would, become' vehicles for delivery of services. 

Principals viewed as one of the most crpcial 
elements or factors i-mfsilved in achieving a success- 
ful fut\ire for community \ducation the involvement 
of individuals who are notVln community education 
so that members of the community can derive an 
understanding of community education as being an 
ongoing process rather than as a temporary means of 
mee'ting certain kinds of n^eds. They believed that 
the most essential thing for people to understand 
is that they are a part of the process and that tne 
institutions are there to help them in meeting their 
needs, both individually and collectively. 

Principals agreec? that another crucial, factor 
involves coiranunity education advocates making mse 
of the political process. The national organiza- 
tions, the regional organizations, and peopl^ who 
are involved in community education must put fortn 
greater efforts a.t all levels, of government. , In- 
volvement in the political process is necessary for 
both legislative and fiscal support. 

■• Another factor for success -which must be ad- 
dressed is the working relationship among community 
education coordinators, directors, and principals. 
A positive "team" approach with a clear understand- 
inS of vital roles and functions of each position 
must be evident for community education projects 
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to have the desired impact upon the quality of 
coinmunity. life, , * 

The principals als'b agree'd that refocusing the 
goals of coimnunity education and maintaining a 
positive climate with the instructional and awBpor 
staff contribute to the development of ar-faxxtSn ^ 
stronger advocacy. oSse for commtinity education. 
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